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providing credit is definitely recorded in Greece as early as 1760
amongst silk producers, sheep and goat breeders, and other
small cultivators, and some form of agricultural credit seems
to have been in existence in Poland in the first decade of the
nineteenth century. From all these traditional practices the
modern rural Credit Banks are but a simple step forward.

The processes of conversion of the raw product into food
provide a natural form of co-operation, and the communal
ownership of the village wind- or water-mill must have recom-
mended itself to the mind of the peasant whenever he was freed
from the liability to send his corn to the lord's mill. It would
certainly have been an easy matter for practical peasants, led
by the village carpenter, to erect one of the small old-fashioned
wooden windmills still widespread in corn-growing districts of
central and eastern Europe. Co-operative flour mills certainly
existed in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century,
and the existence of communal grist mills is mentioned in early
records of Russia. Moreover, when a peasant community sent
their individual cows to common pastures too remote for the
individual peasant to milk his own cow, as, for example, in
the mountainous districts of France, Switzerland, Italy, and the
Scandinavian countries, some form of co-operative cheese- and
butter-making must of necessity have sprung up, and in fact was
widely established apparently from medieval times. Therefrom
and no doubt in other ways joint sales developed.

It is probable that there were also early cases of joint purchase
of requirements. Certainly in Russia the village commune bought
salt and other necessities for the villagers.

Again, in mountainous districts where water had to be
brought from distant spring heads or mountain streams, elabo-
rate irrigation systems were created by the co-operative efforts
of the peasants of the valleys.

Even co-operative insurance may have a history. Pig clubs,
involving small weekly or other periodic payments to a fund
out of which compensation was paid to a peasant owner if the
pig should happen to die, have been a commonplace in England
for generations. Such societies may have been peculiar to that